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would be true with a local or county li- 
brary. A mall order library cannot, In 
the nature of the ease, be as satisfactory 
as one which is as near as your telephone 
or your automobile. 

But above all Is the fact that all the 
people of the state will never be served 
in this way. Some will never know about 
it, some will never make the effort to use 
it, and some will not be satisfied with 
such service. 

The ideal, therefore, would seem to be 
city and county libraries, supplying the 
ordinary book demands and in addition 
a state department for the fostering of 
these libraries and the maintenance of a 
book collection to serve the state through 
these larger units in supplying books of 
limited local demand, to supplement the 



city and county collections, and for reloan- 
Ing by them. 

One state — may I be pardoned for now 
naming that state — for it Is the state which 
Miss Tyler made famous — that state has 
a revised version of "Books for Every- 
body" which reads, "A book for every 
man, woman and child in Iowa through 
the libraries of Iowa." Until that glad 
day shall come when all the states realize 
that dream through our city and county 
libraries, state-wide library service through 
a traveling library will continue to be 
needed. With adequate support, its pos- 
sibilities for good are almost unlimited. 

Let us therefore pray for liberal-minded 
and broad-visioned legislators who shall be 
as anxious as we that the state shall do its 
full share in providing books for every- 
body. 



NEXT STEPS IN EXTENDING THE USE OF BOOKS 
Fbedebic G. Mexcheb, Secretary, National Association of Book Publishers 



No past diligence of mine has ever re- 
ceived such prompt and outspoken recog- 
nition as the previous speakers have given 
to the part I have taken in helping to carry 
through Miss Tyler's plan for this meeting. 
It seems only fair to me, however, to ex- 
plain that I myself appear in this part of 
the program, not by my own planning, but 
by the president's invitation. 

It might seem, perhaps, that the oppor- 
tunity to give the last address on a six- 
day convention had its disadvantages, yet 
I hold this opportunity with great pleasure, 
and it seems to me a notable testimony to 
the unusual character of this convention 
that a thousand people are on Saturday 
evening still gathered here, still interested 
in the things that have brought us together. 
And I find another pleasure in that I am 
enabled to prevent you from forgetting two 
significant things of the conference week. 

May I recall to you the happy turn of 
phrase of Dr. Butterfield this morning, 
when he said, wording a slogan that has 
been mine without knowing It, that the 
thing for us all to do is to make it 



"Everybody for Books!" And if that is 
our objective, I turn back for the means 
to accomplish this to the words of Presi- 
dent Tyler in her opening address, when 
she pointed out that in our steps ahead 
we should look forward to a period of co- 
operation between all of those who are 
Interested in the use and in the distribu- 
tion of books. 

In one other way I welcome this oppor- 
tunity to be the last speaker, and for this 
moment I would rather assume my more 
hard-earned title of bookseller rather than 
such newly acquired ones as editor or 
Publishers' Association secretary. I would 
like to remind you that some one hundred 
and fifty years ago booksellers sloughed 
off the job of publishing in order that they 
could more earnestly concentrate them- 
selves on the more interesting and in- 
triguing work of getting the book to its 
ultimate consumer. Some seventy-five years 
after that booksellers began to share with 
the free public library this great task of 
bringing the book to everybody, and the 
communities, as I have been reminded in 
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some of the speeches this week, in which 
the free library most rapidly sprung up were 
those in which the booksellers had been 
most arduously laboring. So, as a book- 
seller, then, I welcome in this spirit of 
"Everybody for Books" our younger broth- 
ers, the publishers, and that lusty young 
fraternity, the representatives of the free 
public library movement. 

Two or three times this week I have 
changed my mind as to the right direction 
for remarks to take at this time. After 
I heard the account of one of the evening 
meetings in this hall, and of the venomous 
hordes that came in through these un- 
screened windows, it seemed to me that 
by this hour you would be ready for one 
semi-humorous story and then departure. 
I had again thought that some special ref- 
erence to practical means for forwarding 
this "Everybody for Books" movement 
might be appropriate, based on the ex- 
perience that I have had in some book cam- 
paigns in the last year. But after the ex- 
hilaration of the meetings which I have 
attended and of the papers, many of which 
have seemed to me of great significance, 
I would rather lay my emphasis on some 
of the tendencies I see in what I have 
heard discussed rather than to try to out- 
line my idea of the steps that might now 
be made. 

And it seems also that if I am to speak 
of new steps it will make the chance of 
their accomplishment seem more possible 
if I preface this with reference to one or 
two hopeful aspects of the situation that 
faces those of us who are interested in 
the distribution of books. 

In the first place, let us not forget that 
we are in a new, growing field; that the 
book as we know it is a young thing; that 
one hundred and fifty years ago it was 
just touching a little of the material that 
we now see in book form. Look back 
twenty years into your A. L. A. selective 
catalogs and note the classifications that 
were not there then and that are found 
now. The future is all before the book, 
in spite of the old dates on some title 
pages. Book distribution is a young en- 



terprise, in spite of the numbers here 
gathered from all over the country. Here 
we are in the greatest English-speaking 
nation of the world, with a young, grow- 
ing enterprise in our hands, an exhilarat- 
ing opportunity. 

And I note one other encouraging as- 
pect of our situation. We sometimes think 
that we have in our communities reached 
the ultimate public appropriation for the 
work we are doing. Let us, then, look at 
some figures such as I saw today on the 
bulletin board which show that the aver 
age per capita contribution to library sup- 
port is 52.7 cents per annum. We are 
not likely to admit that the cause we be- 
lieve in, the institution we cherish, is likely 
to halt in its growth when the public is 
contributing that small amount. That is 
not a figure of discouragement, it is a 
figure of encouragement. It shows that 
we have a great area of wealth to tap 
and that any steps we outline for growth 
can be supported, if they be made feasible 
and if their worth be demonstrated to the 
public which is to be asked to pay. 

Of the significant tendencies that I have 
seen touched upon' this week which seem 
to me in line with the probable direction 
the new growth of reading will take, the 
first one has been admirably covered in 
the paper this afternoon by Miss Parsons. 
It seems to me that those of us who handle 
books will find our own reading taking a 
new direction — that it will be deepened, 
enriched, — and we will find that we are 
not taking on merely more professional 
knowledge but a more spiritual enthusiasm. 
Young book salesmen used to come to me 
when they wanted to increase their sales 
in our bookstore and wanted to know if 
there was any trick to salesmanship. All 
I could say was, "There is no routine 
method that amounts to anything. The 
thing to do is to love a book and want 
to get it out to the right person, — 'Books 
for Everybody' as fast as you can." Li- 
brarians are selling the book-using habit 
to their communities, and the exaltation 
they carry to it must, in some part, come 
from what they get from their reading. 
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In another field, one that has been par- 
ticularly interesting to me in the last few 
years and in which I have already had 
opportunity to join in your discussion, 
there is the question of the present tend- 
ency in reading for children. In this field 
is it not also true that the interesting 
problem just ahead — though not the whole 
problem — is not merely the supplying of 
an addition to the practical knowledge of 
the child, not merely serving as an adjunct 
to our schools, thus increasing the child's 
ability to read; we are not chiefly anxious 
that a continuous blur of type shall run 
before the child's eye, but we are anxious 
that he shall get the full personal value 
out of these things — the fine fancy, the 
far vision, the chance for him to grow as 
an individual. 

It is because of this that I believe so 
strongly that the books must not only be 
passed over library desks with the check- 
ing card afternoon after afternoon, they 
must not only be conveniently located in 
the grade schools and the high schools, 
but they must also be in the home, the most 
favorable of surroundings for the child to 
get what he individually needs out of books. 
The vistas from books he owns are not 
narrowed by an elder's personality. They 
are not lectured to him. He is in a com- 
fortable seat of his own choosing, and he 
draws from the pages the food that he may 
need. 

In another field our speaker this morning 
pointed out the same condition. He said, 
in relation to books for the farmer, that 
it was not the book on his technical train- 
ing or his economic situation that was 
now most needed; it was that the book 
should approach him on his social side, 
that he may have some vision of his place 
in the commonwealth. Thus again it is 
emphasized that the reading tendencies 
ahead are to give a spiritual touch to every 
group. 

We have often emphasized the effect of 
the war on technical training. Is it that 
the laborer must then be supplied merely 
with books that shall tell him how to use 
his hands and how to improve in his craft? 



Far we want to go in that direction, but 
let us take the lesson, too, from some of 
the experiences of the correspondence 
schools (who with their commercial fore- 
sight anticipated us in this field). 
Why is it that so large a percentage of 
those that they persuade by their adver- 
tisements to undertake systematic study 
drop out before the course is ended? It 
is because merely the desire for a skillful 
hand will not keep people at study night 
after night; the thing that will keep a 
man unwearyingly at such a program is 
some vision that his craft is to have a finer 
and better place in a reorganized society. 
I have no suggestion as to what that re- 
organization is to be, whether it go under 
one name or the other, but we do know and 
we do see that it is the vision of such a 
reorganization that keeps men to their 
craft and accelerates them in their study. 
In this new field of teaching the handi- 
crafts, then, we must see that on the same 
shelves with the technical books are the 
books that shall paint the new vision of 
a new social order. 

To pass to just two other fields in which 
we may approach people by groups, one of 
the great meetings of this conference was 
that on the place of the religious book in 
the public library. Too long have we 
treated this as a rather avoided question. 
Be it or not a delicate problem to handle 
the selections of the things that churches 
need to find in the library, the church is 
too great an organization, too large a hu- 
man interest to be left out of a library's 
daily consideration. 

Mr. Wells, in his newest book, The 
salvaging of civilization, has pointed out 
that when young people are of college age 
there are three subjects that interest them 
for discussion more than any others, all 
of which are but little on the college cur- 
riculum and all of which they may be 
eager to read about and discuss. Those 
three subjects, he points out, are property, 
religion, and sex. On the subject of prop- 
erty, communism, socialism, collectivism, 
whatever form property handling may 
take, there is perpetually interest — and on 
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these subjects our shelves must be well rep- 
resented. Have we not, also, to recognize 
that the subject of religion is perpetually 
interesting and that there are signs today 
that it is finding more interest than ever 
before? Is it not one of the library's in- 
teresting and pressing problems to find 
by comparing experiences, not by theory, 
what can best be done in order that we 
may provide for this increasing need of a 
proper relation between the religious or- 
ganizations of all kinds and the center of 
information, the public library? 

And finally I venture to point out the 
important new emphasis that must be made 
in the question of the information sup- 
plied on the subject of our country and 
its government. It will not be enough that 
we furnish textbooks on civics, that we help 
people to understand the use of the ballot 
and how to walk to the polls and details 
of that kind; more than that, there must 
be supplied an inspiration to want the 
government to go in the direction of our 
dearest visions. Our government was 
founded on an inspiration that was in- 
tellectual, such as that which came from 
the French Revolution. We have stepped 
out into new things at various periods in 
our history with a confidence and resolu- 
tion showing that we had a vision of our 
goal and knew we were on our way, that 
we were led by a divine direction rather 
than by a purely detailed knowledge of 
political machinery. So in the study of 
our government we must have ideals to 
work forward to. It seems to me that all 
these things signify that there must be a 
spiritual, an uplifting and exhilarating 
touch given to our approach to the read- 
ing groups that we serve. 

We have come for this conference to a 
region that I have ever turned to for rest 
and for inspiration — to the edge of the 
open ocean. There are some characteristics 
of such a pilgrimage that are peculiarly 
applicable, I think, to the problems that 
this organization has recently faced and 
those it now approaches. The ocean always 
brings to me a sense of its unchangeable- 
ness — of how little man can do against 



nature's power; that it can thwart us or 
aid us, that it will always be here, rolling 
in and out perpetually over the rocks. I 
can sit on its edge and forget what has 
fevered me, the objects that I felt must be 
accomplished, the things that I thought 
must be changed, and I feel it reach out 
a calming hand and say, "Why so hot, 
little man?" So we can come as a group 
who have been laboring in various com- 
munities and have felt that we must do 
this, that we must have this change, that 
we must do more with this or that oppor- 
tunity; and the first touch upon us when 
we get to the edge of the ocean is a feel- 
ing of that chiding, "Why so hot, little 
ones? After all, the world will go on." 

And the ocean can add another touch. 
Just as the wind changed yesterday and 
brought that exhilarating tang of the salt, 
so the ocean, after calming us, can also 
send us back to our places with a con- 
sciousness that we have quietly drunk of 
something that stimulates us to do more 
valiantly and more interestedly those 
things that have troubled and halted us. 
I am to go from here to the place where 
I am most fond of turning for change and 
recreation — to the easternmost end of my 
native state, to Provincetown — there to 
have more of this same salt air and rest 
I shall be reminded as I look from the 
cottage porch that there was the first stop- 
ping place on the Mayflower's route three 
hundred years ago, and I shall recall that 
in that harbor a group of far-seeing ad- 
venturers, hardy people of very mixed 
kind, stood in the cabin and signed the 
famous Compact. And the word that 
stands out of the Compact is the word 
that your president started us with here 
at the Conference— the great word "To- 
gether," which has rung down through 
three hundred years of American his- 
tory; the voyage that was the greatest 
voyage this ocean has ever seen, ended 
with that word, "Together." And back of 
that Pilgrim group, making it possible for 
those lines of influence to go out from 
Massachusetts to every part of this country 
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and to all her institutions, back of them 
there was a voice on the shores of Old 
Holland, the voice of Pastor Robinson, who 
had told them that "Evermore new light 
shall break forth from the Word." 
So we, who are trustees of the printed 



word in this great land, may echo after 
three hundred years the words of that 
great leader and may ourselves covet some 
share of his mantle by exclaiming as he 
would exclaim, "Let evermore new light 
break forth from the printed word." 



RECENT LEGISLATION AND LIBRARY REVENUES* 
By William F. Yust, Librarian, Rochester Public Library 



A New York state amendment fixes two 
mills as the possible maximum library tax 
in municipalities with an assessed valua- 
tion of one million or less; one and one- 
half mills on more than one million and 
less than two millions; one mill on two 
millions or over. 

In New Jersey one amendment increases 
the permissive maximum library tax rate 
from one-sixth to two-thirds of a mill. This 
is in addition to the mandatory rate of one- 
third mill. Another removes the limit of 
$1,000 which a union of municipalities may 
raise annually by tax for library purposes. 

Illinois passed an amendment increasing 
the possible maximum library tax levy in 
cities under 100,000 to two mills (formerly 
one and one-third mill) and in cities over 
100,000 to one mill (formerly two-thirds 
mill). It also excepts libraries from the 
scaling under the two per cent reduction 
clause of the Juul act. Another bill amends 
the Juul act to permit this exception. 

In Missouri an amendment increases the 
mandatory minimum tax levy in cities of 
the first class from four-tenths to eight- 
tenths of a mill. This was introduced at 
the instance of the St. Joseph Public Li- 
brary but it applies to all first class cities. 
Another law amends the charter of the 
city of St. Joseph by increasing the min- 
imum library tax which the council must 
appropriate from four-tenths to eight-tenths 
of a mill. This will increase the library's 
annual income about $21,000. 

Kansas passed an amendment raising the 
permissive maximum library tax from one- 
half mill to one mill in cities of second 
and third class. Cities of first class already 
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had authority to levy one mill if popula- 
tion was under 40,000; over that, one- 
fourth mill. The chairman of the Kansas 
Library Association Legislative Committee 
says, "This ought to bring a new era in 
Kansas public libraries." 

Wyoming failed to pass an introduced 
bill fixing the minimum and maximum 
county library tax levy in counties with an 
assessed valuation of twenty-five millions 
or more at three-eighths to one-half mill 
(now one-eighth to one-half mill for all 
counties). 

Indiana has the unique distinction of 
passing the only law reducing the library 
tax levy. An amendment fixes the mini- 
mum county library tax at two-tenths of a 
mill. It was formerly five-tenths", which 
is no longer necessary on account of a 
tremendous increase in assessed valuation. 
The library board still has power to fix 
the rate and may levy five-tenths mills, if 
that amount is needed. Another Indiana 
amendment prescribes that the county li- 
brary tax shall be continued so long as the 
library is used by ten per cent of the in- 
habitants of the district concerned. Pre- 
viously it was ten per cent of the entire 
county. 

In Cleveland an interesting situation de- 
veloped. The public library there is" one 
of about twenty-five libraries in the state 
operating under boards appointed by 
boards of education. The library trustees 
appointed by the board of education cer- 
tify to the board of education annually 
the amount needed for the library during 
the ensuing year. The board of educa- 
tion up to 1920 transmitted such amount 



